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is essentially a racial philosophy, Anglo-Saxon through and through, with 
all the Anglo-Saxon's fondness for practical details, with all his impatience 
of idle speculation and his confidence in facts and in experience. More- 
over, it is no mere chance that pragmatism first made its appearance in 
America. It is a typically Yankee production. Who but a Yankee would 
have found the meaning of truth to lie in its practical results ? The wri- 
tings of James and Schiller are regarded as the most characteristic mani- 
festations of pragmatism, while Bergson is a more profound representative 
of a similar tendency. The Italian pragmatists led by Papini have, on 
the other hand, developed pragmatism into a sort of Machiavellian oppor- 
tunism, which gives the world over to the caprices of individual fantasy 
and volition, and justifies every enterprise by its success. However much 
they may differ from one another in detail, all pragmatists are subject to 
the same illusion, in that they regard reality as something unstable, 
created by the thinker who experiences beneficial results from his beliefs. 
The theory is of some value, because it calls attention to concrete facts and 
so provides a warning against an over-abstract rationalism, but, on the 
other hand, it utterly ignores the results reached by such thinkers as 
Leibniz and Kant. For the pragmatist they are as if they had never existed. 
Modernism is the application of the pragmatic method to a special field. 
It finds the truth of religion to be entirely of a practical and moral sort. 
The efficacy of belief in dogmas is the most convincing proof of their truth, 
in fact, to a certain extent, their efficacy is their truth. The reality of 
transubtantiation, for instance, is to be found in the faith of the worshipper 
who kneels before the host, as if in the presence of the Christ. No other 
reality is necessary to make the doctrine true. The treatment given to the 
whole subject of the religious crisis in France, and to the present religious 
unrest to be found everywhere, is clear and eminently suggestive, but for 
the most part it concerns matters not to be counted, strictly speaking, as 
philosophy. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Wells College. 

The Will to Believe as a Basis for the Defense of Religious Faith, a Critical 
Study. By Ettie Stettheimer. New York, The Science Press, 1907. 
— pp. vi, 97. 

Miss Stettheimer here undertakes an epistemological examination of 
Professor James's famous doctrine, an examination partly comparative, re- 
lating it to other volitional philosophy, and partly critical, " for the purpose 
of exhibiting its utter inherent inconsistency ' ' (p. v). Though appreciative 
of the fact that " as a sermon, owing to its fullness of suggestion and of 
wisdom, it is of irresistible charm " (p. 97), she finds that from the standpoint 
of a desire for truth it is wholly unacceptable to the intellect. The founda- 
tion of the doctrine she succinctly states as the theories that "belief is the 
kernel of all judgment whatsoever ; secondly, that it is the same psychical 
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attitude as will ; thirdly, that both will and belief resolve themselves into 
voluntary attention ; and fourthly, that voluntary attention may be assumed 
to be indeterminate or free" (p. 28). The two principal accusations brought 
against it are, first, that ' ' the dualism of intellect and will is neither obviated 
nor surmounted" ; and second, that it is "based on a standpoint of abso- 
lute subjectivism" (p. 32). Thus on both counts the doctrine destroys 
knowledge. 

The fundamental inconsistency which Miss Stettheimer finds infecting 
the doctrine is the following. Freedom, according to James, "means that 
attention is indeterminate in quality and direction," and manifests itself 
only in conscious and deliberate choice. ' ' But obviously such attention 
with effort must not only be motivated, but, moreover, wherever it is in- 
volved and the will consciously chooses an idea to make it prevail, there a 
definite principle of choice is involved, and the will is not and cannot log- 
ically be conceived to be indeterminate in any direction " (pp. 50, 51). In 
consequence we are forced back in search of cognitive grounds of choice, 
or else we are left with a belief-function which from its very lack of assu- 
rance deprives ' knowledge ' of all meaning. The author expounds the 
implied subjectivism in detail, and concludes by maintaining that James is 
guilty of a circular argument in that ' ' freedom of will and of belief can 
... be assumed or believed only if one can freely choose to believe : the 
very point in question " (p. 89). 

Miss Stettheimer' s standpoint of criticism is that of Neo-Fichteanrsm. 
Knowledge is universally necessary and valid because teleologically based 
on the practical will. Science is a transformation of reality, and deter- 
minism is so implicated methodically as to exclude free belief from any 
theoretic standing. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the inconsistencies which Miss Stettheimer 
discovers in James's views are really (1) inconsistences with her own episte- 
mological premises, (2) artificial inconsistencies produced by exaggerated 
interpretation of some of James's statements, and (3) mere suggestions of 
inconsistency, which might be removed by careful statement. The first is 
illustrated by her central point of attack (see quotation from page 5 1 above), 
where one of the inconsistent propositions is her own assertion that in a 
struggle between antagonistic ideas, attention with effort " obviously " in- 
volves deterministic motivation, an assertion which the indeterminist does 
not admit and which he regards as a clear case oipetitio. The second 
kind of inconsistency appears on page 62 (note), where the author interprets 
James's acknowledgment of the "immense pressure of objective control" 
exercised by " funded truths," as implying that at this point "the will to 
believe or free belief has no place in the pragmatic account of belief and 
knowledge," and so produces an artificial self-contradiction. The third 
difficulty is exemplified by the total paradox which she finds (p. 76) in the 
statement that belief in the religious world-order is justified in that it is a 
necessary factor to the reality of that order, while, nevertheless, we cannot 
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abruptly believe at will, but can produce belief by acting as if we believed. 
Accordingly, if by ' inconsistency ' we understand that definite logical 
structure consisting of affirmation and denial of the same character in the 
same subject, it does not seem to the reviewer that she reveals such genuine 
defects in James's doctrine. 

Bernard C. Ewer. 
Northwestern University. 
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